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only now and again, that at bottom "we live by admiration, 
hope, and love. ' ' 
London. F. Melian Stawell. 

The Domain of Belief. By Henry John Coke. London : Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910. Pp. 311. 

The epistemological position of this book is that of Kant's 
"Critique of the Pure Reason," taken quite uncritically: We 
can only know phenomena. Scientific laws are not applicable be- 
yond the range of 'possible experience.' Reason cannot tran- 
scend the phenomenal, but faith may do so. The objects of 
faith are freedom, immortality, and God, which conceptions and 
others connected with them are discussed in this book. 

Mr. Coke does not follow Kant's methods of establishing these 
conceptions. Nor does he substitute for them any definite and 
consistent method of his own. He seems to do little more than 
to "consult the opinions of men entitled to be heard as recog- 
nized authorities." Many philosophers, poets, and scientific writ- 
ers are consulted, but our author does not bring what he learned 
from them into a systematic unity. Had he even criticised their 
statements in a systematic way, he might have succeeded in de- 
fining more clearly the issues involved and thereby contributed 
to their future solution. 

Most of the objections to the conceptions mentioned are con- 
sidered and their force recognized. The force of some of them 
is found to be partly due to the unreasonable form in which 
the conceptions are held. God, e. g., is believed to be the omni- 
potent Creator of the world. Now in view of the reckless cruelty 
displayed by Nature, it is impossible for a reasonable moral being 
to accept this doctrine. But if omnipotence be denied to God, 
and if creating or fashioning the world be "exclusively limited 
to the conversion of evil into good by the process of evolution," 
the belief in God is not unreasonable (pp. 159-162). His ex- 
istence cannot, however, be proved by reason. "In order to 
justify belief we must, so to speak, take leave of our senses; 
these can only lead to a realism which is the mainstay of athe- 
ism. All reasoning is founded on an empirical basis; it must 
therefore be inadequate to the demonstration of that which 
surpasses this limit" (p. 153). And yet Mr. Coke's views re- 
garding the attributes of God and His relation to the good and 
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evil in the world is a transgression of the Kantian epistemology. 
To speak of converting evil into good is to make a transcendental 
use of the principle of causality and of the ideas of good and 
evil. Is it possible, indeed, for him to talk of God without doing 
this ? And after allowing himself the liberty of refining his con- 
ceptions of God's relation to the world, what limits can he set to 
the employment of reason in speculative construction or in de- 
structive criticism 1 An idealist would say, rightly, that his con- 
tention itself leads to atheism, and its truth is disputed by most 
of the leading thinkers. Dr. Ward (c. /. Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism) after a detailed examination of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of science comes to the conclusion of Lotze, that 
nature is essentially spiritual. Mr. Coke does not consider the 
views of Professor Ward, although they also are based on the 
Kantian theory of knowledge, qualified and corrected, however, 
by a more accurate psychology. The absolute idealism of Hegel 
which "so fascinates those who have no passion for clear think- 
ing, ' ' he rejects as ' ' little else than a travesty of the pantheism 
from which it really emanates" (p. 301). The modern philo- 
sophical authorities most used are Mill, Clifford, and Spencer, 
and by means of their help chiefly is it sought "to promote and 
strengthen religious faith," — the object for which the book 
was written. 
Bala, North Wales. David Phillips. 

A Modern Humanist. Miscellaneous Papers of B. Kirkman 
Gray. Edited with a Biographical Introduction by Henry 
Bryan Binns. London : A. C. Fifield, 1910. Pp. 271. 

This volume consists of two introductions, together compris- 
ing one quarter of the book, and various papers, the more im- 
portant of which have already appeared in periodicals. It will 
appeal chiefly to those who wish to have presented to them 
the more personal side of the earnest author of "The History 
of English Philanthropy." In the presentation of this intimate 
view of the man a good deal has been included which otherwise 
no doubt would have been omitted: there is always the danger 
in books of this character of including episodes which are of 
interest only to the person who has himself experienced them 
and to a few sympathizing friends. Moreover, a man of Mr. 
Gray's type of mind and training is sometimes in danger of re- 



